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avail himself of the world around him. He proceeds to draw the 
line between education and knowledge ; and his views in this 
part of the discussion are especially to the point. Upon one 
topic he adopts a tone of exaggeration which is not uncommon ; 
viz. the importance of the profession of the teacher, and the 
gigantic talents requisite to the proper discharge of its duties. 
He thinks the occupations of the statesman are unimportant and 
insignificant in the comparison. This is pretty strong language, 
considering what varied and vast interests the occupations of the 
statesman are concerned with, and what a tasking of all the 
highest powers of the mind they imply. We think he attributes 
a little too strong an influence to the small compensation and 
consideration bestowed on teachers. These are not the things, 
or rather are not the most important things, that keep the high- 
est minds away from this profession. A vigorous intellect longs 
for a contest with its equals, longs for progress, for stimulating 
and absorbing occupations oh the great theatre of the world ; 
and, unless otherwise directed by a strong principle of duty, 
seeks them on its natural and lawful stage of action. It shrinks 
from an everlasting contest with infant or even youthful minds. 
It wearies with going over and over the same dull road, remov- 
ing the same obstacles, answering the same inquiries, and making 
little or no progress itself. The earlier parts of education will 
have to be attended to more at home, under the eye of parental 
or fraternal affection, if any important improvement is to be made. 
The idea of inducing the highest intellects, as a general thing, to 
teach the elements to young minds, is preposterous. With here 
and there an exception, it never has been done, and never will. 
Lord Brougham said " the school-master was abroad " ; but 
Lord Brougham himself, was he abroad with him 1 The records 
of the British Parliament must answer. 



16. — Rich Enough; a Tale of the Times. By the Author of 
" Three Experiments of Living." Boston. Whipple & 
Damrell. 16mo. pp. 72. 

We were wanting to our duty in not noticing, at the time of 
their appearance, those excellent works, the "Three Experi- 
ments of Living," and "Sequel to the Three Experiments," 
with the high commendation they deserve. The author is one, 
who looks upon the perils of our money-getting and money- 
squandering society, with a sagacious observation, and with a 
benevolent solicitude which the circumstances well authorize. 
Her two first publications had the advantage of being perfectly 
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well timed, having been issued near to the period of the recent 
heavy disasters in the commercial world ; and, aided by that cir- 
cumstance, in addition to their uncommon intrinsic merit, have 
had an extensive circulation, and we do not doubt have produced 
substantial effects. 

The present tale rebukes the folly of sacrificing, to the acquisi- 
tion of money, the enjoyment of all the best things that money 
can buy. Howard Draper, a sensible right-minded farmer, knows 
when he has enough for himself and his family to be happy with, 
and pursues the even tenor of his way, realizing all the solid, 
satisfying benefits of that inestimable knowledge. James, his 
"enterprising" brother, having that notion of a competence, 
which is expressed in the well-known definition, " a little more 
than a man has," worries through his prosperous days, the veri- 
est bond-slave to toils, the fruit of which he will not give himself 
time to use ; till at last, in the endless excursiveness of his ambi- 
tion, he lands himself in bankruptcy and want, and is happy to 
find the home of his age with the more moderate friend, whose 
small superfluous gains had been made to share the wreck of his 
own princely property. A generous man, he is never useful. A 
strong-minded man, he is never calm. For a long time an emi- 
nently prosperous man, he does not know what it is to taste, with 
a true relish, a natural pleasure. An attached brother, after the 
warmth of the first honest greeting, he has no time for fraternal 
communion. A doting father, his children are almost strangers 
to him. A fond husband, he tears down the house which his 
wife had adorned and loved, to cut up the land so as to afford 
another building-lot. He buys her a country paradise instead, 
and furnishes it with the sumptuousness which his affection dic- 
tates ; but as soon as he finds time to share it with her for a few 
weeks, the leisure is employed in planning how to turn a cotton- 
mill with its water, and run a railroad through the land. He is 
always intending, before long, to devote to her more of his time ; 
but, before that convenient season comes, she dies of consump- 
tion, the progress of which his other cares have not permitted 
him to mark, leaving him agonized with his desolation and his 
memories. 

The plot is simple enough ; but the portraits are true and vig- 
orous as truth. There is no overdone sentiment. It is real men 
and women of the nineteenth century, that are treated of; and the 
writer speaks a word in season to many a strong and active 
mind, whose strength and impulse are depraving, self-wasting, 
and self-tormenting energies. 



